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persons present, including Susie's father, distinctly heard outside the
hogan a sound like the gasping of a drowning man. Finishing a
prayer, the Singer asked if anyone had heard the sound. When sev-
eral admitted it, he told them that the witch would drown soon and
the patient would then recover. Within a month the man who had
been suspected actually did drown. After this, Susie's mother "got
well right away."
People's belief in any religion or theory depends upon convincing
demonstrations that a theoretical cause produces a visible effect.
Even white people's faith in science would falter if they did not see
rather often that such-and-such an event is followed in a way which
science prescribes by such-and-such a result. Small wonder, then,
that Susie's family and tribesmen, faced with not one but many oc-
currences like that just related, believe in the power of witches and
medicine men. It is not surprising, either, that the scientific informa-
tion acquired during grammar and high school fails to shake confi-
dence in what has been taught and apparently proved to be true
since babyhood.
How have these Navaho and white currents affected Susie? To
start with, she was born in a hospital, but after that she spent her
infancy like a good Navaho baby on a cradleboard. When she be-
came ill with some abdominal trouble at the age of three years, two
ceremonials were performed by her grandfather to cure her. She
plays with dolls and on the playground apparatus at the school, often
with her older sister or with a little girl neighbor. In the home the
Navaho pattern of the mother directing the household and being
the center of activity holds, even to the extent that the older sister
and her husband live with the family. Susie is said to conform to
this pattern well and to do as she is told willingly. The group
appears to be more important than the individuals who compose it,
but relations are harmonious and all seem fond of and permissive
toward Susie, who is the baby. To the observer, she seems rather
infantile, acting coy and shy with visitors, wriggling about and fre-
quently holding onto the leg, hand, or clothing of her relatives. They
often caress her.
Since both English and Navaho are spoken at home by the chil-
dren, Susie had a slight advantage when she began school at six and
a half. Her teacher believes her interested in school and considers
her a very good pupil.